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ful to insert in the new Constitution any disability that would seem to suggest
that we expect the Transvaal to act contrary to our notions of right, but it
was proposed, under the power that was reserved in the Constitution of every
self-governing Colony, to instruct the Governor that any measure dealing with
imported labour must be reserved for the consideration and assent of the Imperial
Parliament. Legislation corresponding to the present Ordinance might be vetoed,
though he did not anticipate such a contingency.
These are the expressions used by Mr. Asquith during the Chinese
debate, and they place the position of the Home Government regarding
a question analogous to the Indian question in a nutshell. The Chinese
Labour Ordinance is in conflict with the Imperial traditions; so is anti-
Indian legislation, only the latter is much more objectionable and easier
to do away with, in that it is an inheritance from the Dutch Govern-
ment, whereas the former is a creation of the now defunct British Govern-
ment, yet there is no hesitation, on the part of the Liberal Chancellor
of the Exchequer, in saying that it should not be left to the incoming
Responsible Government in the Transvaal as a legacy. If, then, "the
fullest and most complete form of Responsible Government" is to be
granted to the Transvaal, it follows that a clean slate should be presented
to it, so far as anti-Asiatic legislation is concerned. As Sir William Wed-
derburn most clearly put it to Mr. Chamberlain two years ago, it is
the duty of the Imperial Government to do away with such measures
of the Dutch Government as contributed to provoke the war, and then
leave it open to the Transvaalers to bring in any legislation they choose
for the consideration of the Home Government. Unless the suggestion
be adopted, the only other manner in which the Indian position can
be saved is to insert a protective clause in the new Constitution, in addi-
tion to the general clause as to the right of veto. To do so would, in
the words of Mr. Asquith, be impolitic and disrespectful, as it would
be suggestive of a charge against the Transvaal of wishing to "act con-
trary to55 Imperial "notions of right". If a policy of laissez-faire be followed
regarding this question by the Imperial Government, and anti-Indian
legislation be not repealed before the grant of Responsible Government,
it would be quite competent for the latter to refuse to blot out what
the Grown Government dared not touch.
It is better, even at the risk of repetition, to examine the Indian posi-
tion. Indians have always asked for the repeal of Law 3 of 1885 and
other laws and by-laws which are specifically aimed at Asiatics, but they
have always qualified this demand by an emphatic declaration that they
do not wish to flood the country, as it has been said, with Indians,
nor do they wish to usurp the trade, especially the Kaffir trade, from the
whites. They have asked for a fair field and no favour. To show their
bow fides, they have accepted the principle of restrictive legislation of a
general character. An Immigration Restriction Act, on the lines adopted
by the Gape or Natal, so long as it recognises the principal Indian
languages, and leaves it open to import men necessary for the conduct
of existing businesses, will completely meet the case, so far as the entry